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But, while these discourses cannot be classed with truly great ser- 
mons, they are fresh in thought and reflect the most advanced and best 
religious thinking of the day. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 



The American Mission in Egypt: 1854 to 1896. By Rev. 
Andrew Watson, D.D. Pittsburgh, Pa. : United Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, 1898. Pp. 479. $2.50. 

In view of the international questions among the nations of Europe 
centering in the land of Egypt, and the recent movements of the 
English and Egyptian soldiers under General Kitchener in the country 
of the upper Nile, any book well conceived and well written about 
Egypt would command attention these days. Dr. Watson's book is not 
only well conceived and well written, but it deals with a subject which 
must attract the attention of all lovers of the world's progress. Egypt 
is the gateway to the whole of the great Nile valley. Her civilization 
must of necessity affect that of much of the territory of central Africa. 
What is her state of preparation for this work ? A study of this book 
gives its readers a fairly clear conception of the situation, though it 
was not written from this point of view. 

The author was particularly well fitted for writing this history of 
the American mission in Egypt by his long connection with it. The 
United Presbyterian Church of North America began mission work in 
the land of the Pharaohs in 1854. Dr. Watson became identified with 
the mission in 1 861, by appointment of the home church, only seven 
years after its inception. During all these thirty-seven years he has 
been an efficient worker in the field, laboring in Cairo, Alexandria, 
Monsourah, Asyut, and other prominent centers. He has been a pro- 
fessor in the college training school at Asyut, and in the theological 
seminary at Cairo. He knows every foot of the field. Then, too, the 
author has the true instincts of a historian. His large use of the early 
records of the mission, and of the records of previous missionary 
attempts, makes one feel that he is in possession of the final word on 
the subject. 

The book is admirably illustrated with over a half hundred full- 
page half-tone pictures. There is a good table of contents and an 
index. The book is well gotten up — good paper, good type, and 
well bound. 
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In chap. 1 the author gives a brief sketch of the Christian 
church in Egypt from the apostolic age down to modern times — the 
planting of the church, the conquest of the country by the Muham- 
medans, and the subsequent oppressions and persecutions. In chap. 
2 he gives a brief but clear account of the earlier efforts of the mod- 
ern church to lead Egypt into the light : that by the Moravians, 
1750 to 1800 ; that by the Church Missionary Society of England, 18 19 
to 1840; and other desultory efforts. Chap. 3 gives a review of 
the history of the Egyptian government, especial attention being 
bestowed on the rule of the house of Muhammad AH, 1801 down to 
the present. There is also a fairly good description of the Muham- 
medan and Coptic churches, the two principal faiths of the country. 
The importance of this section is very great, as one must know some- 
thing of these faiths, and the lives of the people holding them, before 
he can appreciate the magnitude of the work undertaken by the Amer- 
ican mission. There are some noble features about the Muhammedan 
faith, and it has done much for its adherents along certain lines, 
but its lack of power to save the individual, and to regulate and purify 
society, is strikingly shown in this volume. Under the oppressions of 
the land the Coptic church, with its membership of 250,000, has lost 
all spirit, and religion has degenerated into mere form, and a follow- 
ing after superstition. The morals of the Coptic church are even below 
those of the Muhammedans. While a few converts have been made 
from the Muslims, the great body of the membership of the American 
mission has been taken from the Coptic church. This chapter fur- 
nishes us with the background for the study of the work of the Ameri- 
can mission, giving the environment in which it found itself in 
beginning its work. The early success is accounted for, in part at 
least, by the fact that, in the very year the mission was established, 
Said Pasha, the most liberal, tolerant, and broad-minded governor Egypt 
has ever had, began his rule. Though a Muhammedan, he showed 
his tolerance by donating to the American mission in 1861 a fine 
building site in Cairo. This favorable environment did much for the 
cause in its early history; while its absence accounts in part for the 
failure of all previous missionary effort in Egypt. The author inter- 
prets this as the providence of God, calling the United Presbyterian 
Church to evangelize the land of the Pharaohs. For while the mis- 
sionaries and the native converts later suffered persecution, it was a 
great thing for the mission that it got a firm footing under such favor- 
able conditions. 
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The great body of the book is taken up with a somewhat detailed 
account of the planting of the mission, and its history from 1854 to 
1896. One sees the work growing from Cairo to Alexandria, toMon- 
sourah, to Asyut, to Luxor, until the whole of the Nile valley to the first 
cataract — a distance of about one thousand miles — is occupied. It 
is a fascinating history. There are a number of sections that read like 
a novel, e. g., the case of Fam Staphanos, and the marriage of the 
young Christian girl Bamba to the Maharajah Dhulup Singh, the 
Indian royal prince so well known in England. The reader gets a 
clear idea of mission work, the difficulties encountered, the self-denials 
of the missionaries and the converts, the methods of work, the greatness 
of faith required to go forward in the face of tremendous and seemingly 
insurmountable opposition, and the power of the truth to conquer the 
hearts of men. I know of no book whose reading will give so clear a 
view of the real problems and the workings of missions. Egypt being 
but a strip of land along the Nile, one can follow the conquest of this 
land for Christ, never getting lost in his bearings and geography. 

In the closing chapters the author takes up for special discussion 
education, workers under presbytery, the book department, etc. This 
part of the work will be found most instructive. It is gratifying to see 
the importance which the mission has attached to educational work. 
There are 168 schools, with 11,000 pupils in them. There are (1) out 
station schools, (2) mission schools, (3) boarding schools, (4) a train- 
ing college, and (5) a theological seminary. The mission is training 
up teachers and preachers. 

This book may well be read as a study in the organization of mis- 
sion work. Perhaps nowhere is work so thoroughly and wisely organ- 
ized as in Egypt. The early missionaries seem to have been guided 
to a wise distribution of responsibility between missionaries and native 
workers. The missionary association, composed of all the missiona- 
ries, lay and clerical, has charge of all moneys coming to the mission as 
such, the book work, etc., while the presbytery, composed of all ordained 
ministers and one elder from each organized congregation, has charge 
of all ecclesiastical matters, such as the admission of students of theol- 
ogy, their licensure and ordination, the organization of churches, the 
appointment of native religious workers, and the use of money col- 
lected in the native churches. Since the native ministers and dele- 
gated elders have, for years, outnumbered the ordained foreign mis- 
sionaries, the responsibility for the regular working of the native church 
rests largely on the natives themselves. No congregation is organized 
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until the people are willing to pledge themselves to raise at least half 
the pastor's salary. Under these conditions twenty-six congregations 
are in existence, and several of these are entirely self-supporting. 
Thus is the native church being prepared for self-support, and later 
for a part in the evangelization of the Soudan. 

D. A. McClenahan. 
The Allegheny Theological Seminary, 
Allegheny, Pa. 



The Social Mind and Education. By George Edgar Vin- 
cent, Assistant Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp- ^ x + 
in. Si. 25. 

The well-informed man, the highly intelligent man, the fully edu- 
cated man, will know what fields of knowledge have been explored — 
the results, substantially, of investigation in these fields — how these 
results are synthesized, integrated, unified, into a system which is the 
content of the social self-consciousness — a part of, or the whole of, a 
science of society, a philosophy which is the true scientia scientiarum. 
To give the student this content of the social mind, and to enable 
him, in some degree, to enlarge and perfect it, to see the place in it of 
the results of future investigation, to see the gaps and how to fill them, 
must be the aim in a fully adequate scheme of education. The prac- 
tical problem is to arrange a curriculum of studies that will secure this 
end as fully as possible. Professor Vincent proposes a " tentative 
curriculum," which will, for the present, exhibit somewhat fully the 
content of the social mind, and serve as a basis of future develop- 
ment — a scheme or framework into which the results that change and 
enlarge the content of the social mind may be wrought without making 
it necessary to take the whole thing down and build it over again for 
every advance in knowledge made in any of the several fields. 

In order to show the importance of — not to say necessity for — such 
a curriculum, and to explain and justify it, the author has written sev- 
eral chapters defining the social mind and discussing its development, 
supporting the proposition that social philosophy is the true scientia 
scientiarum, pointing out the analogy and tracing the parallel between 
the development of social and of individual thought, showing that 
social self-consciousness is a matter of — is realized in — education, and 



